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Common 
Dividends 


1955 vs. 1960 


6eP yas the boom in’ common 

H dividend payments during 
recent vears.” a reader asks. “been 
more apparent than real?” 

That's a real easy one to answer: 
No! 

During the first six months of 
1960. companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange paid their 
common share owners an ageregate 
of S4.804.019.630 in’ cash divi- 
dends. That was $1.525.108.3.10. 
or 160.5 per cent. more than the 
amount listed companies paid their 
common. stockholders in the first 
half of L955. 

“But.” some skeptic is sure to 
say. “there were more common 
stocks traded on the “Big Board’ 












at the close of June than was the 


case five years earlier. And, some 
equities left the trading list in that 
same five-vear interval.” 

That's true, of course. but such 
changes werent great enough to 
invalidate the above comparison. 

Actually, for six groups of com- 
mon stocks. the number of divi- 
dend-payers in the first half of the 
current year—3579—was only two 
greater than in the corresponding 
six 1955 months, 

The table below shows cash 
dividend payments by these half- 
dozen groups in the first six months 
of both 1960 and 1955. 

Of the groups cited. three had 
more dividend-payers this year 
than in the corresponding 1955 
period: three had fewer. 





CASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS BY SIX GROUPS OF LISTED COMMON 
STOCKS IN FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1960 AND 1955 


Number of No. Which Pd 


Issues Cash Divs. In Total Cash Dividend Payments 


Listed On: Ist Half Of 
6-30-60 6-30-55 1960 1955 


In_ First Six Months Of: Per 


1960 1955 Increase Cent 


Retail Trade 65 70 60 62. $ 217,734,130 $167,834,270 S$ 49,899,860 30 


Steel & Iron 38 38 34 33 
Automotive 53 67 44 51 
Chemical 98 85 90 80 
Petroleum 

& Nat. Gas 47 50 39 44 
Utilities 113 110 112 107 


1,022,311,070 


246,983,150 156,128,460 90,854,690 58 
392,949,800 249,932,810 143,016,990 57 
542,576,420 357,349,790 185,226,630 52 
726,481,460 518,307,380 208,174,080 40 


627,879,170 394,431,900 63 
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A NEW 
LOOK AT 
TEXTILES 


By Eviuis Leacu 
President. Collins & Atkman 
Corporation 


pea at the stock market 
4 through 
the average 


yesterday's glasses, 
investor probably 
wont rate the securities of textile 
companies as either glamour or 
erowth stocks, The past is too like- 
ly to cloud his vision. 

The line of least resistance is to 
allow his view to be influenced by 
the ragged ups and downs which 
hedeviled the textile industry over 
so many years. It is easy to recall 
that some textile blue chips fell by 
the wayside years ago. 

And, many newer industries 
clamor for the investor's dollars. 
We hope that in the years ahead 
these newer industries will be 
spared the headaches and_heart- 
aches which textiles and other 
older industries suffered. But. un- 
fortunately, that is not the lesson 
history teaches. 

As for the textile industry. no 
one would be so rash as to say its 
problems have all been solved. It 
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is fair to say, though, that today 
and in the foreseeable future im- 
portant factors are working in 
favor of textiles. 

It is also fair to say that textile 
companies which have successfully 
survived the strains and stresses of 
a long history know from bitter 
experience many of the pitfalls to 
avoid in the future. That knowl- 
edge strengthens their steps as 
they go forward. 

A tremendous conversion has 
occurred in the space of a rela- 
tively few short years. 

When the writer. as a youth, en- 
tered the old-established textile in- 
dustry, the wool and cotton cloth 
manufacturing plants were clus- 
tered in multiple-story mills edging 
the rivers flowing through New 
England factory towns. In con- 
trast, today most of the industry 
is housed in modern, streamlined 
single-story plants in mid-Atlantic 
and southern states. 

While natural fabrics still are 
part of the picture. many of these 
new plants work around the clock 
manufacturing a wide variety of 
synthetic fabrics, the very names 
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ford, Maine 


Ellis Leach, who has been President of Collins 
& Aikman Corporation since December 1, 1956, 
was born in Lancashire, England, and arrived 
in the United States at the tender age of six. 
He was reared in a New England town—San- 
which once symbolized this coun- 
try’s flourishing textile industry. 

He began his career in that industry during 
a Summer vacation when only 15, and two years 
later, following completion of his high school 





education, he went to work full time in a textile mill. 
Mr. Leach, who dislikes commuting, maintains an apartment in 
Manhattan and a year-round house in Spring Lake, New Jersey. 





of which were unknown only a 


very few short years ago. 

This conversion to synthetics has 
had a_ stabilizing influence on 
prices and inventories—unlike the 
wild swings that were part and 
parcel of the textile industry when 
wool and cotton predominated, 

Another significant conversion 
has occurred in the technological 
field. Efficient. new machinery and 
equipment have been developed to 
match the modernness of the 
plants themselves. It is not too 
much to say that, in the past dec- 
ade. more technological improve- 
ments have taken place in the 
manufacture of textiles than in the 
preceding half-century. 

It is tragic in many ways that 
some of the old textile companies 
fell by the wayside in the process 
of this tremendous conversion. It 
is a plain fact. however. that those 
which have survived are the 
stronger for it. 

Today's trend in the textile in- 
dustry. as evidenced in Collins & 
Aikman Corp.. continues toward 
integration—the consolidation of 


2 


independent mill units into larger 
groupings on the one hand. thus 
obtaining diversification of prod- 
ucts. quality control. and expand- 
ing markets on the other. 

\s | see it. the era ahead for the 
textile industry will be marked by 
further technical advances, new 
products. and shifts in consumer 
tastes and buying habits which 
come with better standards of liv- 
ing as whole new groups move into 
higher income classes. 

Shorter work weeks, the rising 
level of education, the explosive 
population growth. with an enlarg- 
ing segment of adolescents and 


young adults, more housewives, 
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bigger families. the growing trend 
toward home and family life. and 
more time for interest in various 
recreational pursuits—all will have 
their influence in expanding textile 
uses and markets. 

Research, improved machinery 
and equipment. the modernizing of 
plants to keep them in the most 
efficient condition, the policy of 
diversification. the development of 
new fabrics. styling. and the broad- 
ening of product lines. along with 
improved methods of distribution. 
all are at work to meet the expand- 
ing and changing needs of the dec- 
ade ahead. 

Collins & 


known for its fine fabrics, extends 


Aikman. a_ house 


its roots back 117 years. 

Recently a newspaper story from 
London noted that an inspection of 
the state apartments at Bucking- 
ham Palace revealed that a sofa 
needed reupholstering. In the stuff- 
ing was found a note. in fine cop- 
per-plate writing: 

“This sofa was last repaired in 


the reign of William IV.” 
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If that scene were shifted to the 
United States not more than a few 
years later, such a note might well 
have been the handiwork of G. L. 
Kelty, founder of the Collins & 
Aikman business. 

At that particular time, John 
Tyler was President of the United 
States, serving under a 26-star flag. 
Charles Dickens was visiting New 
York, gold had been discovered in 
California, and General Tom 
Thumb was appearing on Broad- 
way under the sponsorship of P. 
T. Barnum. 

It was Mr. Kelty's nephew, 
Charles M. Aikman, who joined 
with William G. Collins to carry 
on the business under the name of 
Collins & Aikman. Starting out as 
a maker of window shades and 
curtains, the company expanded 
its operations into draperies and 
upholstery fabrics. 

Through the years, and more 
recently, Collins & 
Aikman has diversified produc- 


particularly 


tion and expanded through the 
acquisition of other mills. and by 
revamping production and market- 
ing operations. While far from 
being the largest company in the 
vast textile industry. it is a leading 
manufacturer of fabrics and yarns. 

Recognizing the fact that we 
must compete with companies 
many times our size, we have put 
emphasis on style leadership, qual- 
ity. the pioneering of new products 
and on unusual flexibility of pro- 
duction. Some 40 per cent of pres- 
ent sales volume is accounted for 
by products introduced since 1955, 
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We are constantly on the alert to 
further 
product lines. In the early days of 
the automobile, Collins & Aikman 
foresaw creat possibilities in the 


diversify and broaden 


expanding industry, with the re- 
sult that automotive fabrics came 
to absorb about 85 per cent of our 
production, Although still the lead- 
ing factor in the automobile busi- 
ness, this field now accounts for 
less than 50 per cent. 

Aside from its automobile fab- 
rics business. our company is a 
major supplier of furniture up- 
holstery materials, and a pioneer 
in unusual uses of pile fabrics. In 
the field of the 


carpets and fabrics we turn out are 


transportation, 


used on air liners throughout the 


world, as well as on railroad trains 








and busses both in the United 
States and Canada. 

The apparel business is another 
increasingly important phase of 
our diversified program. Here the 
fashionable, 
high-style fabrics sold under such 
trade names as Cloud No. 9, Wink, 
and Kissing Cousin. 


concentration is on 


Our most recent acquisition is 
Bangor Mills of Pen Argyl. Penn- 
sylvania. a leading manufacturer 
of tricot lingerie fabrics. 

We also turn out fabrics, such as 
plushes. used in making toy ani- 
mals. Many other specialties, as 
far removed from each other as 
linings for bearing boxes on diesel 
locomotives and weather stripping 
diversified 


fabrics, make up 


line of products, 


our 


Like most other companies in 
the textile industry, Collins & Aik- 
man has gradually moved spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing and finish- 
ing plants to the South, and has 
expanded in Canada. 

Plants are now located in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
and in the Provinces of Quebec 
Ontario, but 
growing operation in California. 


and with a small 



































An Extraordinary 
Average 


[' 30 corporation employes re- 
ceived an aggregate of $519,000 
in salaries and wages last year, it’s 
perfectly obvious that the group's 
average compensation was 517.500. 
The fact that one of the 30 re- 
ceived exactly $5,000, another got 
$85,000 and only six were paid 
over $15.000 each doesn’t change 
the average in the slightest. 
However, suppose that. instead 
of dividing their total compensa- 
tion for the year by 30. the divisor 
used in the Dow-Jones Industrial 
\verage 
been employed. 





currently 3.58 — had 


That Divisor would have pro- 
duced an average 1959 income of 
well over $153.000 for each of the 
30 employes, instead of the actual 
figure of only $17.300. 

To look at it another way: The 
30 stocks in the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average closed at a total 
share price of $2.113.25 one day 
last month. Divided by 3.38, that 
total produced the Average’s ac- 
tual close of 625.22. But, if the 
sum of the 30 final market prices 
had been divided by 30. the close 
would have been 70.45. 
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Why is the artificial divisor 
which was changed five times in 
the first eight months of 1960 and 
52 times in the preceding decade 





revised so frequently? 

The answer is that the changes 
compensate for stock dividends 
and stock splits, as well as for the 
infrequent substitution of one stock 
for another. This Average has been 
kept on a daily basis since 1897, 
and the many changes in the di- 
visor since that long-gone year 
were designed to make it possible 
to compare the present level of the 
Average with any previous date in 
over 60 years. 

The five changes in the D-J In- 
dustrial Average during the first 
eight 1960 months were brought 
about by 2-for-1 splits by Allied 
Chemical, Westinghouse Electric, 
American Tobacco. International 
Nickel and General Foods. 

The 30 stocks now making up 
this Average are Allied Chemical. 
Aluminum Co., American Can. 
(American Telephone & Telegraph. 
American Tobacco, Anaconda, 
Bethlehem Steel, Chrysler, du Pont, 
Eastman Kodak, 

General Electric. General Foods, 
General Motors. Goodyear. Inter- 
national Harvester. International 
Nickel. International Paper. Johns- 
Manville. Owens-Illinois Glass. 
Procter & Gamble. 

Sears Roebuck, Standard Oil of 
California. Standard Oil (N. J.), 
Swift & Co.. Texaco. Union Car- 
bide. United Aircraft. United States 
Steel. Westinghouse Electric and 


F. W. Woolworth. 
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en, ee months now. the wife of a 
ir. druggist in a medium-sized 
lowa city has read every word 
about Fidel Castro printed in her 
community s morning and evening 
newspapers, 

Moreover, she’s missed precious 
few radio or television news pro- 
grams, 

Why should this midwestern 
housewife ——-who has no Latin 
blood in her veins and who has 
never traveled east of Chicago 
be so concerned about the threats. 
rantings and ravings of a small- 
scale Cuban Hitler? 

There’s no mystery about it: 





She owns 75 shares of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph 
| stock. And, she’s well aware of 

t x the fact that Castro has the power 
to affect adversely the profits of 
the enterprise in which she has an 


ownership interest. 
Na It's equally true that—as more 


and more Americans become share 


owners and more and more United 
States corporations extend their 
operations abroad- -any change in 


the political or economic climate 
of any nation is bound to affect 
the pocketbooks of a sizeable num- 
her of this country’s citizens. 

& In Cuba. for instance. many 


thousands of investors in U. S. 


wy < business enterprises have been and 
; are being injured by Castro's deeds. 
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misdeeds and threats. It is. of 
course, too early yet to make any 
definite assessment of Castro’s 
loug-term impact on American cor- 
porations or their share owners. 

\t least 62 companies listed on 
the “Big Board” operate in that 
country. Together, those corpora- 
tions have well over three million 
stockholders of record. including 
duplications—investors who own 
shares of two or more of the 62 
companies, 


The 62 companies are tabled be- 
low. along with their latest avail- 
able stockholder-of-record figures. 
Most of the figures given are as 
of early 1959, 

However. stockholder totals for 
10 of the companies—Ford Motor. 
du Pont. Bethlehem Steel. Sperry 
Rand. Standard Oil of Indiana. 
Radio. Sears Roebuck. Gulf Oil. 
International Harvester and F. W. 
Woolworth—are as of early last 
\ueust. 





STOCKHOLDER FIGURES FOR 62 


Stock- 
holders 

Company Of Record 
ES WOMENS, asin hho dws 7,084 
Ris GeGeeHeh 2... csvvrcovenns 22,695 
Allied Chemie! .oiiscccicces 31,333 
American Agricultural Chemical. 8,067 
American Home Products....... 24,185 
American Sugar Refining...... 7,874 
American Tobacco ...... ee 88,202 
Atlantic Refining ............. 51,923 
Bethlehem Steel oovas '9CCGO 
eee ae area ane 13,471 
Canada Dry pe fetter oan ick 17,294 
Champion Paper & Fibre...... 4,314 
Chemway Corporation ........ 3,120 
Came ER 6 as os see oso ess 22,360 
Colgate-Palmolive ............ 23,370 
Columbian Carbon ........... 9,368 
eer eee 59,440 
Cuban-American Sugar ....... 3,513 
a! a ree .... 206,000 
Electric Storage Battery....... 17,963 
Firestone Tire & Rubber. . : 16,498 
Ford Motor aves 
Francisce Sugar .......0..50% 662 
Freeport Sulphur ............ 12,441 
COO CHE os iii his. ws 3,030 
General Dynamics ........... 70,553 
I TE Src cis cris odie 22,405 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber...... 44,685 
Grace (W.. Ra)... ons secs : 28,051 
Guantanamo Sugar ...... ae 1,049 
Ge Ge oes iaseps : 117,000 


COMPANIES ACTIVE IN CUBA 


Stock- 
holders 

Company Of Record 
International Harvester ....... 107,000 
International Tel. & Tel..... 69,280 
Libby, McNeill & Libby... .. 31,593 
Lone Star Cement........... 18,673 
Mack Trucks pia ate tate eos 10,169 
Manali Sugar ......2..2-65. : 1,192 
WE FE ee Sb ce ere ee 29,023 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott...... 31,202 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 17,098 
National Cash Register..... ; 18,241 
National Dairy Products..... 68,681 
National Distillers & Chemical. . 49,217 
Owens-Illinois Glass ........ 27,354 
Parke, Davis & Co........ 25,012 
Pemsr-Gele C6e. aoe icc ace sistas 38,696 
Procter & Gamble............ 59,568 
Radio Corp’n of America...... 158,000 
ee ee 8,500 
Reynolds Metals .............. 20,097 
Schering Corporation ......... 14,861 
a 155,000 
Sperry Rand em ewe She sa 
Standard Brands ............ 62,013 
Standard Oil of Indiana... 162,000 
SC reo rear 25,954 
ee PEP Sasgh seed . aes 
United Fruit sae Nip ane cases 91,374 
eS” eae ee 29,694 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical. 19,759 
West tndies Sugar............ 1,962 
Woolworth (F. W.)...........- 98,000 
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RETURN 


GREAT many people are con- 


fused. letters to The Exchange 
\agazine indicate, about the vield 
or return on investment which 
can be expected from = dividend- 
paving common stocks. 
That takes 
forms. including the mistaken im- 


confusion several 
pression that the average vield for 
all listed stocks at any given time 
will apply to all portfolios, 

\s everyone probably knows by 
this time. the stock market 
ured by the Dow-Jones Industrial 


meas- 


Average 
in 1959, 


dend-paving stock contracts when 


closed at a record high 
Since the vield of a divi- 


the market price rises. provided 
the 
changed, it would be 


dividend rate continues un- 
logical to 
suppose that the average vield of 
all listed dividend-payving stocks 


It did. The 


average vield at the vear-end fell 


declined last’ year. 


to 3.8 from 4.1 per cent 12 months 


A GENEROUS |x 


Ly 












earlier and from a whopping 6.1 
per cent 24 months before. 

That doesn’t mean, though, that 
all individuals or institutions own- 
ing equities received a return of 
less than + per cent last vear. 

N. Y. Life In- 


surance Company. whose total re- 


For instance, 
sources are just a shade below the 
S7-billion-mark. reported recently 
that the yield on its “common 
stock portfolio, as measured by 
cost, was 6.29 per cent” last vear. 
Obviously. that generous return 
reflected the fact that a goodly 
number of the equities owned for 
had 
their dividend payments since they 
of them at 
their closing 


a number of years boosted 


were acquired many 
prices well below 
1959 quotations, 

New York Life’s common hold- 
ings. incidentally. increased — by 
over SL per cent in market value 
to 8214.518.121 
of 1957 and last year-end. 

The 10 blocks of listed common 
stocks held by that company which 


between the close 


topped all others in market value 
at the latter date appear below: 





10 BLOCKS OF LISTED COMMON STOCK IN BIG 
LIFE INSURANCE PORTFOLIO 


December 31, 1959 


December 31, 1958 











Issue Shares 
American Home Products. . 31,800 
Baltimore Gas & Electric 138,600 
du Pont (E. 1.) 16,200 
General Electric ........... 62,100 
General Foods ........... 46,700 
General Motors ........... 215,500 
National Lead . Saletan 35,778 
Public Service Elec. & Gas... 125,275 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 92,699 
Texaco ee" : 56,462 





Mkt. Value Shares Mkt. Value 
$ 5,469,600 31,800 $ 4,102,200 
3,742,200 68,100 3,064,500 
4,276,800 16,200 3,466,800 
6,210,000 62,100 4,905,900 
4,903,500 46,700 3,502,500 
11,852,500 213,600 10,680,000 
3,828,246 35,778 4,007,136 
4,760,450 119,875 4,675,125 
4,634,950 86,233 5,001,514 
4,855,732 55,354 4,760,444 
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Listed 
‘| Companies 
Boost 

| Advertising 

| Expenditures 


yr 
cd 
” one advertising expendi- 
al tures in 1959 by 25 listed 
9 companies were equivalent to more 
. lent to more than $7 for every man. 
1. woman and child in this country at 
" the year-end. 
The 25 enterprises—which top- 
se ped all listed companies in this 
respect last vear—spent an aggre- 
n vate of $1.331.6 million on na- 
th tional advertising. an increase of 
le 9.5 per cent over the previous 
year's total of $1.215.7 million. 
— All but two of the leaders boosted 
their national advertising budgets 
in 1959; one spent the same amount 
f, as in 1958: and the other spent 
ve less last year. 
00 Increases ranged from 1.3. per 
= cent (National Dairy Products) to 
100 nearly 23 per cent (Bristol-Myers 
(00 and Kellogg Company). Fourteen 
a of the 23 gains amounted to 10 
25 per cent or more. 
14 Gillette Co. spent the same 
44 


amount in both years; American 
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Tobacco Company’s 1959 spend- 
ing fell 1.8 per cent under the pre- 
vious year. 

Two newcomers—Kelloge Com- 
pany and American Telephone & 
Telegraph—made the top 25 list 
last year. displacing Schenley In- 
dustries and Standard Brands. 

General Motors. which disbursed 
$155 million for advertising last 


year, continued unchallenged as 
the nation’s largest spender; while 
Procter & Gamble, General Foods 
and Ford Motor maintained their 
respective positions of 
third and fourth. 
Even though the 25 leaders com- 
bined 


second, 


boosted their national ad- 


vertising spending last year. they 
actually used up in so doing a 


Estimated Total 





25 Listed Companies which topped all others last year 


Proportion 





Expenditures For Of Sales Or 
National Revs. Spent 
Advertising * Sales Or Revenues On National 
(in millions) Per Cent (in millions) __ Advertising 
Company 1959 1958 _Change 1959 1958 19591958 
General Motors ........... $ 135.0 $ 1375 +127%. $11,233.1 $ 9,522.0 1.4% 1.4% 
Procter & Gamble ........ 123.0 1159 + 61 1,441.5+ 1,368.5 85 85 
General Foods ............ 103.0 90.0 +14.4 1,087.1¢ 1,053.0; 95 85 
Ford Motors ......2..2.06. 92.2 87.9 + 49 5,356.9 4,130.3 7 2.1 
General Electric ........... 77.0 66.1 +16.5 4,349.5 4,120.8 1.8 1.6 
Colgate-Palmolive ......... 70.0 680 + 2.9 582.0 534.0 12.0 12.7 
American Home Products ... 65.0 55.0 +18.2 420.8 374.9 15.4 14.7 
Chrysler Corp. ........... 60.9 58.8 + 3.6 2,643.0 2,165.4 23 27 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco .... 49.0 44.0 +11.4 1,286.9 1,146.6 3.8 3.8 
American Tobacco ......... 40.0 420 — 48 1,161.4 1,103.0 3.4 3.8 
National Dairy Products .... 39.0 36.5 +13 1,605.7 1,451.2 2.4 2.7 
Westinghouse Electric 39.0 370 + 54 1,910.7 1,895.7 2.0 2.0 
Bristol-Myers er 38.0 31.0 422.6 je 113.9 28.9 27.2 
Distillers Corp-Secgrams Ltd. 37.0 34.0 + 88 731.4% 704.5 a 4.8 
General Mills, Inc. ........ 35.5 33.2 + 69 537.8: 546.0' 6.6 } 6.1 
duPont de Nemours (E. I.) .. 33.2 30.0 +10.7 2,114.3 1,829.2 1.6 1.6 
Eastman Kodak 33.0 30.0 +10.0 914.1 828.8 3.6 \ 3.6 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 32.0 270 +185 554.9 556.0 5.8 49 
Lorillard (P.) 32.0 28.0 +143 490.9 479.1 6.5 5.8 
Warner-Lambert Pharm. 32.0 267 +115 190.7 177.0 16.8 16.2 
Radio Corporation of America 31.8 206 + 39 1,388.4 1,170.7 2.3 2.6 
Gillette Co. 29.5 29.5 — 209.3 193.9 14.1 15.2 
Kellogg Company 29.5 240 +229 242.4 220.0 12.2 10.9 
American Tel. & Tel. . ws 24.0 +1446 7,393.0 6,771.4 0.4 0.4 
Sterling Drug Inc. ..... 27.5 25.0 +10.0 _ 209.2 — (197.8 = 13.1 12.6 
rn ae $1,331.6 $1,215.77 + 9.5% $48,186.5 $42,653.7 28% 2.9% 
* Copyright, 1960, by Advertising Age. 7+ Fiscal year other than calendar year. d Deficit. 
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smaller proportion of their  rev- 
enues than was the case the previ- 
ous year. Moreover. the ratio of 
such spending to net income was 
also smaller. as was the ratio to 
common dividend payments. 
National advertising totals in- 
clude the sums spent with all such 
media as newspapers. magazines. 
radio, direct 


ouldoor, television, 


mail. point of purchase, premium 
and all others. 

In the table below. expenditure 
figures for both 1959 and 19538 
were compiled by and copyrighted 
by fee, 


here with that magazine's permis- 


{dvertising and are used 
sion. However. all other materia! 
in the table was prepared by The 
Exchange Magazine. 


last year in total expenditures for national advertising 





Proportion 
Of Sales Or 
Revs. Spent 
On National 

__Advertising 
1959 1958 
1.4% 1.49 
8.5 8.5 
9.5 8.5 
1.7 2.1 
1.8 1.6 
12.0 12.7 
15.4 14.7 
2.3 2.7 
3.8 3.8 
3.4 3.8 
2.4 27 
2.0 2.0 
28.9 72 
5.1 ' 4.8 
6.6 6.1 
i} 
1.6 1.6 
ee 
5.8 49 
6.5 5.8 
16.8 16.2 
2.3 2.6 
14.1 15.2 
12.2 10.9 
0.4 0.4 
13.1 12.6 
28% 2.99 


Ratio of 
National 

Net Income Advertising 
After Taxes” Spending To 

in millions) Net Income 
1959 1958 1959 1958 

2 $ 873.1 $ 633.6 17.8% 21.7% 

98.1 81.77 125.4 141.9 
61.14 54.1; 168.6 166.4 
451.4 116.2 20.4 75.6 
280.2 242.9 275 27.2 
25:3 21.2 2767 320.8 
46.7 42.4 139.2 129.7 

5.4d 33.8d — _ 
90.4 78.3 54.2 56.2 
63.2 58.8 63.3 71.4 
49.4 45.5 78.9 84.6 
85.9 74.8 45.4 49.5 
8.9 72 4278 430.6 
27.14 25.6 136.5 132.8 
11.54 16.8; 308.7 197.6 
418.7 341.2 FB 8.8 
124.7 98.9 26.5 30.3 
30.0 31.2 106.7 86.5 
28.3 27.0 113.1 103.7 
16.4 15.0 195.1 191.3 
40.1 30.9 79.3 99.0 
34.2 25.6 94.6 115.2 
19.3 18.6 152.8 129.0 
1,113.2 752.3 2.5 2:9 
21.0 . en 131.0 130.9 

6 $4,009.8  $3,025.1 33.2% 40.2% 


Ratio of 
National 
Advertising 
Spending To 
Total Cash Common Common 
Dividend Payments Dividend 
(in millions) Payments 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
$ 561.8 $ 558.9 27.6% 24.6% 
49.7% 43.3+ 247.5 267.7 
31.9} 26.1; 3229 320.3 
153.5 109.4 60.1 80.3 
174.3 173.7 44.2 38.1 
10.8 8.8 648.1 772.7 
31.1 27.3 209.0 201.5 
8.7 13.1 700.0 448.9 
42.0 37.0 116.7 118.9 
32.6 32.6 122.7 128.8 
27.3 25.0 142.9 154.0 
36.2 34.0 107.7 108.8 
4.3 3.4 883.7 911.8 
15.3% 15.3% 241.8 222.2 
8.13 6.9; 438.3 481.2 
320.5 274.2 10.4 10.9 
69.0 54.7 47.8 54.8 
22.6 19.6 141.6 137.8 
14.4 23 2222 227.6 
8.3 7.8 385.5 367.9 
33.2 20.7 95.8 147.8 
24.4 20.9 120.9 141.1 
9.8 8.9 301.0 269.7 
688.3 611.8 4.0 a9 
13.1 11.8 209.9 211.9 
$2,391.2 $2,159.5 55.7% 56.3% 
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SHARE OWNERS IN STATES 


= Eras 


25,000 





26,000 
ia D 74,000 
13,000 AAS " 7 10 
7 q 
J 112,000 000 L— 
199,009 
62,000 100,000\ rp 900 
. 31,00 
young man whose 375,000 


sr LD the 
J ambition is to 


world’s greatest securities salesman 


become the 
concentrate his efforts in a_ state 
with a high per capita personal in- 
come or one with a great many 
stockholders already f 

\ high per capita income in- 
dicates. of course. that large num- 
bers of the state’s residents are 
well equipped financially for equity 
investments. On the other hand. a 
large stockholder population in- 
dicates that a salesman won't have 
to spend a major part of his time 
explaining the ABCs of investment 
to prospects. 

While no attempt will be made 
here to answer this question arbi 
trarily. the table on the following 
page does at least show both sides 
of the coin. 
remarkable 
feature of it is the fact that only 
South Dakota. 
had the 
same ranking last vear in respect 


Perhaps the most 


one of the 50 states 


loth in both categories 


to per capita personal income and 
stockholder population. 

The five states with the largest 
per capita personal incomes—Del- 
aware, Connecticut. Nevada, New 
York and California. in that order 
12 





\ 


ranked as follows in respect to 
individual 
Thirty-sixth, 12th, 4th, 
Ist and 2nd. 

And, the top five in stockholder 
totals—New York. California, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois New 
Jersey. respectively—had the fol- 


the number of share 


owners: 


and 


lowing respective rankings in per 
capita personal incomes: Fourth, 
Sth. Lith. 6th and 7th. 

The District of Columbia 
included in the table. However. its 


isn't 


1959 per capita personal income 


of $2.013 would have entitled it ; 


to rank second to Delaware: while 
its 112.000 individual share own- 


ers would have tied it with Colo- ; 


rado and Kansas. shown as 22nd 
and 23rd in stockholder totals in 
the table. 

Per capita personal income fig- 
ures were supplied by the National 
Industrial Conference Board: while 
the share owner totals come from 
the New York Stock Exchange's 
1959 Census of Share Owners. 
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INCOME AND STOCKHOLDER RANKINGS OF STATES 











1959 Rank No. Of Rank 
Per Capita Among Indiv‘ Among 
Personal Fifty Share Fifty 
State Income States Owners States 
II 85 hfe anes eecdnao acaba $1,409 47 87,000 30 
CC ere 2,550 8 3,000 50 
Pe EE Te re 1,959 28 62,000 34 
DEINE, Fo ccivcin hw cma t weReandes 1,322 49 50,000 35 
I 6 ic cies ncaa pare meee 2,661 5 1,492,000 2 
CRIN acesiaisiues xecleandowee 2,123 20 112,000 22 
ee re 2,817 2 300,000 12 
te Pane ae 2,946 1 50,000 36 
Ee iewincoet Sona Cee we 1,980 26 312,000 11 
NE, cortices sone eioncce tates 1,553 41 137,000 19 
ED Giger & ob Dredge ares er 2,139 19 13,000 47 
RN sich adie Soe, ni car aeubrhjasaveradaete 1,782 37 26,000 44 
OT eee ee 2,610 6 874,000 4 
| Re ee a ee 2,102 22 237,000 14 
 Saipend/ebReavereneaien ed 1,953 30 125,000 20 
Te Ee 1,994 24 112,000 23 
Lo ee eae 1,514 44 100,000 24 
re Louisiana Ch snOrwd Ge etesedishs 1,575 40 100,000 25 
Maine a4 ree rie 1,768 38 75,000 31 
i, Maryland ..........0.0-0e0ee 2,343 10 237,000 15 
Massachusetts ..............4. 2,444 9 512,000 8 
er UO co te Se ees Ses ocpansatnns 2,253 13 625,000 6 
a Minnesota panier Rae a 1,962 27 175,000 17 
‘ Mississippi supaaceeenine Spoe 1,162 50 38,000 39 
Ww Missouri stele 2,145 18 325,000 10 
rt. oe Er ae st 1,955 29 37,000 4) 
~ Nebraska ae 1,981 25 50,000 37 
: Nevada Baayen ea viata eau 2,745 K 13,000 48 
h, New Hampshire .............. 2,010 23 50,000 38 
New Jersey fot ia. te 2,608 7 625,000 5 
it New Mexico x 4 eehadine. we 1,833 33 37,000 41 
; Ne NN ob Sas ce era ert diduwwraia 2,736 4 1,936,000 1 
Its North Carolina ...........--. 1,485 45 125,000 21 
ne North Dakota ............... 1,526 42 12,000 49 
it NN hate cetn rus Sa tre ean ees 2,328 11 587,000 7 
: Oklahoma nia iecetins 1,786 36 100,000 26 
ile Que vniesccccccascesaues 2,171 15 100,000 27 
n- Pennsylvania aire bias recelas 2,222 14 1,024,000 3 
i, Rhode Island . je bag dG hes 2,156 16 75,000 a2 
: South Caroling ...........05- 1,332 48 63,000 33 
nd South Dake?a 1,476 46 25,000 46 
in WEDNORSED:. 6.06 resis ne nacicnnenis 1,521 43 100,000 28 
AS «oa ms 56. cee anaes re 1,908 31 375,000 9 
, Utah Pe eer ee ee 1,848 32 37,000 42 
IS° MON 5.5: wie anndenaarsinranrnsce’ 1,789 35 37,000 43 
ral Were etl ison osusincwaraiceorsters acanecele 1,816 34 250,000 13 
ile NIRS yc. sisodsnrs waieain raters 2,271 12 150,000 18 
West Virginia , 1,635 39 100,000 29 
om MMOD ihe tc cies fac oreareoers 2,116 21 212,000 16 
e's Wyoming 2,149 17 26,000 45 
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LEARNING 


By Joun C. Virpven, -Y 


Chairman and President, 





Eaton Manufacturing Co. 


W. of Eaton Manufacturing 
Company believe we've made 
headway towards gaining the un- 
derstanding of a pivotal group 
whose comprehension of the profit 
s\stem must be nurtured if free 
enterprise is to withstand its cur- 
rent challenges, 

In our Reliance Division at Mas- 
sillon. Ohio—-which makes indus- 
trial fasteners and cold-finished 
steel we recently took 37 high 
school seniors: put them in posi- 
tions of top management: and let 
them learn by doing what manage- 
ment does and why. 

The bovs were assigned to every 
kev position from general foreman 
to general manager. They inter- 
viewed job applicants. requisi- 
tioned materials. handled custom. 
ers’ orders. studied production 
problems. discussed competition 
and participated in a labor griev- 
ance session. We carefully avoided 
setting up any stock situations, In- 
stead. the day was a normal one 
for our two plants in Massillon. 

The project. to be sure. was a 
temporary thing: it lasted just one 
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day. We called it “Senior Day.” 
and the boys who took part were 
outstanding students chosen care- 
fully from among 233 upperclass- 
men at = Massillon’s Washington 
High School. The school faculty 
cooperated enthusiastically. 

In the words of the city’s super- 
intendent of schools. our program 
“offered an excellent’ opportunity 
for students to gain an insight into 
the responsibilities of management 
people and a chance to observe 
first-hand how industry is organ- 
ized and how it operates.” 

We have. I think. an obligation 
to industry as a whole to try to sell 
management—not as a rebuttal to 
any labor views and pronounce- 
ments against management but 
as a positive program to acquaint 
more young people with the prob- 
lems and points of view we face 
daily in the business world. 

There are intangible benefits to 
he gained from a project of this 
kind. Eaton has approximately 
18.000 share owners. Many live in 
or near the 18 cities where we 


operate large manufacturing plants. 
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Senior Day was a means of relating 
to them the Eaton story through 
the fu- 
and we 
were rewarded by the keen inter- 


the eyes of young people 
ture investors in America 


est shown in the company and by 
the favorable publicity. 


Gratifying Results 

Our people were elated with the 
results. We found the seniors most 
anxious to absorb everything they 
encountered in their one-day reign. 
So many showed very good judg- 
ment the kind of good. common 
sense that is so important in busi- 
ness. In fact. some of our people 
wanted to hire some students. 

It was a revelation, in a sense. 
We read so much about youth de- 
linquency. unsettled minds. and the 
free-wheeling attitudes of our com- 
ing generation. Here we had phys- 
ical and mental illustrations of the 
theory that. given a chance. the 
vouth of today rises to anv occa- 
sion as their fathers and fore- 
fathers did before them. 

Because we could accommodate 
only a limited number of students. 
the high school guidance depart- 
ment devised an exhaustive screen- 
ing process which singled out 
37 students and matched their in- 
dividual interests. aptitudes and 
abilities with those required in 
the positions they were to occupy. 

We started the dav with a half- 
hour orientation session at which 
our Reliance Division Manager, 
Paul A. Miller. described in broad 
terms the free enterprise system 
and our operations, emphasizing 
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the many opportunities for youths 
with a higher education, 

It seemed significant to us that, 
in the evaluation sheets the boys 
filled out at the end of the day. sev- 
eral listed Miller's explanation of 
free enterprise as a high point. 

To impart a better understand- 
ing of how the work of manage- 
ment fits in with the total opera- 
tion. the group was taken on brief 
tours of the two Reliance plants. 

Then the boys were given their 
execulive assignments and put to 
work. They were encouraged from 
the beginning to ask questions. 
Our people staved with the boys. 
counseling and inspiring. them to 
tackle tasks they felt 
capable of doing. 


whatever 


Ask questions they did! Ques- 


tions about foreign competition. 
stocking of products. tariffs and 
taxes. payrolls and = patents. ma- 
metals, 


chinery and preventive 


maintenance and plant protection. 
Many Questions 
Answering these kept manage- 
(“We 
ques- 


said our superintendent) 


ment on its toes all day 


learned) much = from_ their 
tions.” 
but at the end came the real bar- 
rage. We wound up with a question- 
which the 


students really opened up: 


and-answer session at 


“| noticed that you lease some 
Why?" (Somebody 
else owns the patents.) “Why do 
vou make screws with such shallow 


machinery. 


slots?” (They are made to cus- 
tomer specifications.) “Are profits 


figured and reported by plant or 
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product?” (Both) “How can you 
profit by small orders for non- 
standard products?” (The custom- 
er pays tooling costs.) 

that at 


plant lime is spread on coils of 


One boy noticed one 
wire so it won't rust: at the other 
plant steel is left outside unpro- 
tected, The difference. he was told. 
is that the 
products and the latter raw ma- 


former were finished 
terials that needed no_ protection. 
Another wondered why salaries of 
management personnel are paid 
from Cleveland headquarters but 
the wage roll is paid locally. The 
that it is 
more efficient for each division to 


reason, he learned. is 


handle its own factory payrolls 
but impractical to pay the smaller 
salaried group on a local basis. 
In their evaluation reports, the 
students were asked to rate various 
phases of the Senior Day program 
and give their comments. Four- 
fifths said they learned something 
they could never have obtained 
otherwise about the management 
positions they occupied; nearly as 
many said they learned a great deal 
about the characteristics and abili- 
ties needed for industry: and over 
half said they had acquired a bet- 
ter knowledge about manufactur- 


Ing processes, 


Vocational 


Aid 


Vocational guidance was a bene- 
fit mentioned by many boys. 

“It helped me in determining I 
would not like a plant job.” one 
hoy wrote. “I do not mean this as 
a criticism. but that if IT had any 
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notion to make that my career | 
lost interest...” 

Another said it gave him “a 
clearer picture of the quality of 
men needed and of the opportuni- 
ties offered” and thus. perhaps. he 
will be better guided in his choice 
of college work. 

The management people, too, 
evaluated the 
mitted comments, exemplary of 


program and _ sub- 
which was this one: “I feel we have 
succeeded in making another group 
of friends who will better under- 
stand management problems.” 


Missionary Work 

Believing as we do that each 
company has an obligation to try 
to sell free enterprise, especially 
to young people. we regarded this 
program as something akin to mis- 
sionary work. Because interested 
attention is a prerequisite for any 
such teaching, we believe the Eaton 
Senior Day program was an un- 
qualified success. 

It is our intention to continue 
the program on an annual basis in 
as many of our 22 manufacturing 
and 
cities as we possibly can. 


divisions subsidiaries in 18 
For our “Senior Day” program. 
which we believe to be the first of 
its kind in industry, we are invil- 
ing other industries in our plant 
communities to take part next year 
so that all high school upperclass- 
men can rub elbows with manage- 
ment policies and problems. 
We firmly believe that it will 
be an excellent adjunct to plant 
tours by students and faculties. 
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FEWER 
WORKERS; 


BIGGER 
PAYROLLS 


F most annual reports make 
] less lively reading than, say. 
some of the more sprightly gossip 
columns. there’s at least this to 
he said for them: They do reveal 
the problems worrying those who 
head our giant corporations. 

Certainly an investor who read 
the latest Annual Report of The 
\tlantic Refining Company could 
hardly miss the fact that Hender- 
son Supplee. Jr... President. was 
concerned with the “rising costs 
from wage increases which out- 
strip productivity gains.” 

Between 1950 and 1959, he 
stressed, Atlantic Refining’s: 

e Average number of em- 
ployes decreased by 20 
per cent, or 3,879, to 
15,394. 

e Annual payroll increased 
by 47 per cent or $36,- 
248.000, to$ 112,680,000. 

e Average wage per em- 
ploye rose 85 per cent, or 
$3,354, to $7,320. 

The oil company’s total sales and 

revenues increased by 15 per cent 
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income 


productivity 





investment 
per worker 


over 1950 to $511.27 1.000 in 1959, 

But payrolls ate up 21 per cent 
of last year’s inflow of funds: 
whereas they had consumed only 
16 per cent of 1950 revenues total- 
ing $177.982.000. 

In the decade ending with 1959, 
Mr. Supplee pointed out. Atlantic 
Refining’s capital employed per 
worker spurted 112 per cent to 
$.15.200. 

Despite the tremendous rise in 
employment costs over the period. 
he said. the oil company boosted 
the average selling price of its 
gasoline only 5 per cent in the 10 
years ending with 1959, Moreover. 
the average prices it charged for 
furnace oil. kerosene and diesel fuel 
went up only 11 per cent in that 
same interval, 








1960 


New Listings 
Continue to 


GROW 


IX more common stocks were 
S admitted to trading on the 
“Big Board” in the four weeks end- 
ing with Mid-September. bringing 
the total new common listings to 
that date to 47, 

It now seems practically certain 
that L060 new common listings will 
reach a new peak by surpassing 
the 1916 record of 50. Last year 
new listings totaled 11. 

In alphabetical order, the six 
recent newcomers to the list were: 


The Aro Equipment Corpo- 
ration, Bryan, Ohio, manufactures 
air tools, aeronautical products and 
automotive service equipment. 

On August 22. trading in the 
company’s 596,190 shares of $2.50- 

common stock (ticker 
ARO) was inaugurated 
on the “Big Board,” with the first 


par value 


S\ mbol: 


shares changing hands at a price 
of $25.87. 

(ro has more than 2,100 share- 
holders and has paid dividends 
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every year since 1931 without ex- 
ception. A 25-cent dividend was 
paid in every quarter of the past 
while an 


two additional 
dividend of 10 per cent in stock 
was paid in 1959, The most recent 
payment was 25 cents on July 15. 

For the six months ended May 
Sl, 1960. net sales gained to 
$12,224,414 from $12,011.715 in 
the same six months of the previ- 


years, 


ous fiscal year; while net income 
$510,043, or 83 


common share, from $508,308, or 


rose to cents a 
6&2 cents. 

The markets its 
tensive line of products to major 


company ex- 
production industries making auto- 
mobiles and trucks, household ap- 
pliances. TV sets and radio receiv- 
aircraft 
furniture and toys. Its products 
Canada, 
America, Europe and Asia. 

During the fiscal year 1959, Aro 
acquired the Firewel Company of 
Buffalo. N. Y.. as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. The latter firm was con- 
leader in the field of 
breathing oxygen equipment and 


ers, and space vehicles, 


also are sold in Latin 


sidered a 


environmental control systems for 
aeronautical and space applica- 
tions. 


The Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany of New York, Ine., the 
world’s largest bottler of that pop- 
ular soft drink, joined the Stock 
Exchange list on August 24 under 
the ticker symbol: KNY. 

Trading in the company’s 2.,- 
333.630 shares of $l-par value 
common stock was inaugurated at 
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$20.37 per share the opening day. 

Net sales for the six months 
ended June 30, 1960, increased to 
SLLS7TOAO1 from $14,227,859 in 
the same 1959 period: while net 
income rose to $1,647,792, or 72 
cents per common share, from 
S1.4157.987, or 69 cents. 

(Quarterly cash dividends of 25 
cents each were paid on March 31. 
June 50 and September 30 of this 
year. And stock dividends of | per 
cent were paid in 1959 and 2 per 
cent each in 1956 and 1957, Com- 
mon share owners number in ex- 
cess of 4.000. 

The company is now operating 
16 bottling plants and nine ware- 
houses in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. Bottled and pre- 
mixed Coca-Cola. Hires Root Beer. 
Veep and Sparkling Orange are 
produced and distributed from the 
facilities in these three states. 


Engelhard Industries, Ine., 
Newark, \. J.. is one of the 
world’s largest refiners and fabri- 
cators of platinum metals and also 
manufactures industrial products 
containing platinum and other 
precious metals. 

The company has 15 diversified 
divisions. as well as manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries in Canada. Ene- 
land. Italy. Switzerland. Australia 
and Colombia. In addition. sales 
offices are maintained in_ other 
foreign countries, 

Trading in the company’s 2,005.,- 
190 shares of Sl-par value com- 
mon (ticker symbol: ENG) be- 
gan September 7 with the first sale 
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being recorded at $23 per share. 

Operations for the six months 
ended June 30, 1960, including 
first quarter results on a pro forma 
basis from a predecessor company 
(Engelhard Hanovia, Inc.), pro- 
duced sales of $67,016,194 and net 
income of $1.789.501, or 89 cents 
per common share. 

A quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
per common share will be paid on 
October 10 to some 2,500 common 
share owners, 


Hoover Ball and Bearing 
Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
produces balls and bearings, zine, 
brass and aluminum die castings. 
automotive and furniture — seat 
springs, electric motor commuta- 
tors, bulk material handling sys- 
tems, institutional furniture and 
cold drawn steel wire, bars and 
shapes in 14 manufacturing plants 
located in seven states. 

Recently. it also entered the con- 
tainer industry through a new 
wholly-owned subsidiary, — Plas- 
Tainer. Inc. 

On September 15. trading began 
on the Stock Exchange in_ this 
company’s 1.277.108 shares of S5- 
par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: HBB). The initial price 
was $25.50 per share. 

For the fiscal year ended July 
31. 1960, Hoover's sales spurted to 
a record figure in excess of $31. 
000.000 from nearly $29,000,000 
the previous fiscal year. However. 
the company pointed out that 
sharply higher expenditures for 
research and development, plus 
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higher income taxes. reduced net 
earnings to S1.104.406, or $1.50 
per common share, in fiscal 1960 
from $1.658.603, or $1.52 a share, 
in the previous 12 months. 

During fiscal 1960. Hoover's 
some 3.700 common share owners 
received 58 cents per share in cash 
dividends, compared with 49 cents 
a share in the 1959 fiscal year. 
Stock dividends of 2 per cent each 
were paid in fiscal 1958 and 1959; 
while the common was split 2-for-] 
in fiscal 1960. 


Indiana General Corpora- 
tion, Valparaiso, Ind., specializes 
in the manufacture of magnetic 
materials and is the nation’s larg- 
est producer of permanent mag- 
nets and ferrites for use in elec- 
tronics and general industry. 

Trading in its 1.121.522 shares 
of Sl-par value common stock 
(ticker symbol: IGC) began Au- 
gust 25. The shares opened at a 
price of S57 each, 

Indiana General was formed in 
November, 1959, when General 
Ceramics Corp., was merged into 
The Indiana Steel Products Com- 
pany. Divisions are at Keasbey, 
\. J.. and Milwaukee. Wis.. and a 
Canadian subsidiary is located at 
Kitchener, Ontario. 

An interim report for the six 
months ended June 30, 1960. dis- 
closed sales of $10.110.082 and net 
earnings of $733.313, or 65 cents 
a common share. For the corre- 
sponding 1959 period sales amount- 
ed to $9.772.311 and net earnings 
were $795,213, or 71 cents. 
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Indiana General. which now has 
some 2.700 common share owners. 


has paid quarterly dividends with- 
out interruption since 1936. The 
most recent payment was 15 cents 
on September 9. 


J. W. Mays, Ine., which be- 
ean retailing goods in a_ small 
Brooklyn store 36 years ago, now 
operates four department stores in 
the greater New York area with 
over 1 million square feet of total 
space. 

Identified by the ticker symbol 
MJW, trading began September 1! 
in the company’s 936.491 shares 
of Sl-par value common stock with 
the first sale recorded at $21.37. 

Since the opening of its first 
branch store in 1950, Mays’ an- 
nual sales have climbed over the 
$50 million mark. Total sales for 
the nine months period ended 
\pril 30, 1960, were $56.131.962, 
a substantial boost from the corre- 
sponding 1959 period figure of 
$41.001.155. Net earnings for the 
more recent period amounted to 
$1.331.624, or $1.45 per common 
share. up from $1,166.614, or 
$1.27, from the previous year. 

The firm has been paying con- 
secutive quarterly dividends since 
1951. the current annual rate being 
30 cents per common share, The 
latest payment to some 2,054 share- 
holders was 20 cents October 1. 

This department store chain 
merchandises popular-priced wear- 
ing apparel, giftware and house- 
hold merchandise for men, women 
and children, 
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ETERNAL 
VIGILANCE 


GrPYHE worst possible advice any 

| prospective investor can get.” 
a veteran trader once said. “is to 
be urged to buy a particular stock: 
put it away: and forget it.” 

Was he right? 

The evidence certainly points in 
that direction. The trouble with 
“forgetting” about a stock you 
own is that too many things can 
happen while your back is turned: 
The company can fall upon evil 
days: can be absorbed by some 
other enterprise: or just’ change 
its name, 

It would certainly come as a 
severe shock to an investor when 
he discovered that the listed issue 
he purchased several years ago is 
no longer traded on the “Big 
Board.” This can—and does hap- 
pen. For instance: 

\ few weeks ago. a reader of 
The Exchange Magazine wrote in 
for a copy of the December. 1952. 
issue, One of the tables published 
in that number contained 25 listed 
common stocks. 

No less than & of the 25 —a 
whopping 32. per cent—were no 
longer on the Stock Exchange 
when the reader's letter arrived, 

Those missing were: American 
Woolen Company. Autocar Com- 
pany. Butler Brothers. Diamond T 
Motor Car ‘Co:. Goodall-Sanford. 
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Inc... National Department Stores 
Corp... Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
Inc. and Spear & Co. 

What happened to each of them 

and it wasn’t all bad-—was: 

American Woolen was merged 
into Textron American. Ine... in 
February. 1955, and the latter's 
name was changed to Textron. 
Inc.. a listed stock. in May. 1956. 

Autocar was merged into White 
Motor Co.. a listed issue. in 1953. 

Butler Brothers changed its cor- 
porate name to B. T. L. Corp, early 
this year: merged into MeCrory 
Corp.. a listed stock. last July. 

Diamond T Motor Car became 
DT M Corp. in April. 1958: liqui- 
dated in November, 1959, 

Goodall-Sanford was acquired 
by Burlington Industries. Inc.. a 
listed stock. in 1LO54. 

National Department Stores 
changed its name to International 
Mining Corp.. which is listed. in 
June. 1958. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills left the 
trading list in October 1958. be- 
cause it had so few share owners 
by that time. 

Spear & Co. changed its name 
to Acme-Hamilton Manufacturing 
Corp.. whose shares are not listed. 
in January of this year. 

Apparently. eternal vigilance is 
also a “must” for investors. 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1114 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED SEPTEMBER 15,1960 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 
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DOW- JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
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